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EiYemeuts  ot  \ ocaV  Science. 

(CONTINDED.) 

OF  THE  CONCERT, 

It  is  allotted  to  no  man,  whatever  be  his 
rank  in  science,  to  display  at  one  view  all  his 
treasured  knowledge,  or  all  the  graces  of 
study  and  practice.  A  well  founded  and 
extensive  reputation  is  never  attained  by 
one  trial,  but  is  the  result  of  frequent  efforts 
and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  public.  It 
is  not  till  after  minute  criticism,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  w  ith  others,  that  the  palm  of  superi¬ 
ority  is  bestowed.  I’he  remark  is  very  trite 
that  public  singers  are  commonly  anxious  to 
do  all  they  can  at  once, and  this  solicitude  to 
possess  themselves  of  ilie  favour  of  their  au¬ 
dience  by  a  coup  de  main,  hurries  them  into 
extravagances,  which  never  fail  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  their  performance.  For¬ 
bearance  is  as  great  a  virtue  in  singing  as  in 
life.  To  abstain  from  the  exhibition  of  ill- 
assorted,  even  if  well-executed,  ornament,  is 
in  a  great  measure,  the  criterion  of  a  sound 
taste.  I  have  been  frequently  as  much  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  purity  of  taste  and  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  judgment  manifested  by  what  a  singer 
has  not,  as  bv  what  he  has  done.  The  course 
a  great  singer  pursues,  is  to  consider  well 


intellectual  capacity  or  genius  of  the  perj 
former. .  “  Semper  vellem  quod  amputem,’’ 
says  Cicero. — I  would  apply  that  principle 
to  the  fancy  of  a  singer,  but  I  would  wish 
him  to  take  the  pruning  knife  into  his  own 
bands,  and  to  treasure  up  the  shoots  and 
buds  he  extracts,  for  they  may  always  be 
grafted  to  advantage  upon  fresh  stocks.  , 
in  taking  leave  of  this  section,  we  would 
remind  our  professional  readers,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  attentive  to  the  minutix  of 
their  art.  In  singing,  the  operation  upon 
our  senses  is  direct  and  immediate.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  left  to  the  imagination  to  supply.  T:  e 
effect  is  or  is  not  produced.  In  the  sister 
arts,  by  the  use  of  general  terms,  such  as 
grace,  beauty,  loveliness,  &c.  the  poet  gives 
to  every  one  a  power  of  completing  the  de¬ 
tail,  as  it  best  pleases  him.  The  painter 
enjoys  the  same  advantage  in  a  sketch.  In 
singing,  every  thing  is  distinct  and  defined 
— and  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  thought 
irrelevant  to  point  out  that  singing  possesses 
a  sort  of  middle  power  betw  een  these  arts. 
The  impression  which  the  work  of  a  painter 
makes,  is  done  at  once.  The  poet,  on  the 
contrary,  can  keep  expectation  alive  to  the 
catastrophe, which  may  increase  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader  by  an  unexpected  turn.  The 
singer  seems  to  hold,  as  it  were,  a  middle 
place  ;  for  he  keeps  alive  the  attention  to 


the  style  of  the  composer  the  ^entimentsJlij^g  perfornlance,  and  obtains  a 

of  the  poetry  the  tendency  and  scopfr  c  regard,  although  he  has  not  like 


the  whole  song —  his  own  powers — how  far 
be  is  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  notation, 
and  then  to  determine  how  many,  and  of 
what  character,  are  the  graces  which  it  will 
bear.  A  reserve,  too,  should  be  made  for  a 
future  occasion,  or  for  an  immedi.ite  repe¬ 
tition.  Barren  indeed  must  be  his  invention 
and  small  his  store  of  collected  ornament, 
who  cannot  contrive  a  second,  and  yet  equal¬ 
ly  excellent  set  of  graces.  These  are  sure 
to  captivate  an  audience,  because  they  have 
not  only  the  charm  of  novelty  and  surprise, 
but  in  the  circumstance  of  immediate  repeti¬ 
tion,  these  emotions  are  heightened,  aud 
our  admiration  is  increased  by  the  compari¬ 
son  which  the  mind  is  enabled  immediately 
tb  institute,  and  by  an  enlarged  idea  of  the 


the  poet,  the  means  of  surprise.  Again,  the 
singer,  like  the  actor,  is  limited  to  the  means 
of  displaying  his  powers  which  the  composi¬ 
tions  afford.  The  poet  and  the  painter  have 
in  this  respect  the  whole  range  of  genius — 
the  singer  must  derive  much,  if  not  most  of 
his  power  of  displaying  his  tglent  from  the 
subject.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  an  at¬ 
tention  to  trifles  frequently  constitutes  the 
difference  between  a  moderate  and  a  capital 
singer.  It  is  this  attention  that  completes 
the  polish.  And  it  can  never  be  too  often 
repeated — that  mediocrity  is  scarcely  above 
contempt,  while  it  is  perfection,  or  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  perfection,  that  is  sought,  is 
honored,  and  is  rewarded. 

vTo  be  continued  ) 


86  the  euterpeiad. 

PRELIMINARY  RE\f ARKS  ON  BASS  prehension  so  infinitely  simple^  3'et  so  im" 
SINGING.  posing  in  its  structure,  that  it  alwaj  seems 

It  is  principally  to  be  observed,  that  Han>  co  us  as  if  Handel  had  reached  the  utmost 
del  wrote  for  partfcular  singers,  and  was  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  com- 
thcrefore  compelled  to  adapt  himself  to  their  position  of  the  few  bars  which  it  contains, 
capacities;  we  shall  have  reason  to  perceive  It  is  not  at  all  below  '  the  latter  part  of  / 
that  similar  circumstances  operating  upon  knovf  that  viy  Redeemer  liveth^  and  wc  know 
other  composers,  have  produced  very  singu-  of  no  task  requiring  more  a  sublime  under- 
lar  and  very  contrary  effects.  His  bass  standing  of  the  whole  combined  eloquence 
songs  were  written  in  a  flowing  and  power-  of  the  art  that  is  indispensible  to  the  execu- 
ful,  but  mechanical  and  heavy  style.  He  tiori  of  this  song.  From  this,  perhaps  the 
endeavoured  to  infuse  lightness  by  divisions  highest  of  all  Handel’s  compositions  for  a 
rather  than  by  melody,  and  the  whole  cast  bass,  we  may  migrate  to  the  beautiful  and 
of  these  airs  are  suited  to  the  ponderous  and  unique  chromatic  song  in  the  Dettingen  Te 
rough  magnificence  of  genuine  bass  voices  Deum^  “  Vouchsafe^  OLord^to  keep  us  this 
of  great  compass  and  strength,  in  the  day  without  as  exhibiting  a  new  and 

lower  tones  especially.  Handel’s  bass  songs  more  interesting  manner  of  pathetic  writing, 
of  touching  sentiment,  of  which  Tears  such  This  and  When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  de- 
as  tender  Fathers  shed,  and  How  willing  my  liver  man^  (in  the  same  piece)  are  almost 
paternal  love,VLrQ  examples,  though  beautiful  the  only  instances  of  an  approach  to  that 
in  point  of  melody  to  modern  ears,  seem  style  oi  writing  for  basses,  which  now  pre* 
wanting  in  the  grace  and  tenderness  which  vails  both  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England, 
alone  can  enable  bass  voices  to  affect  the  Of  the  lighter  manner  of  division  which  we 
hearer.  They  are  too  sombre.  While,  on  have  spoken  of  above,  “T/ie  God 'of  Rattle 
the  contrary,  such  songs  as  Revenge  Timo-  quits  the  bloody  field^^'*  in  Hercules,  is  a  suffi- 
theus  cries,  Honor  and  arms,  and  See  the  cient  specimen.  If  we  turn  to  his  operas, 
raging  flames  arise,  thou composed  with  Sorge  infamfa,^’’  JVasce  al  Bosco,'”  and 

prodigious  energy  in  the  declamatory  parts,  Del  minnacciar  del  vento,^^  show  us  the  ge- 

are  somewhat  coarse  in  effect,  from  the  dry  nius  of  these  compositions, 

mechanical  formation  of  the  divisions  of  Such  was  the  school  in  which  tlic  bass 

which  they  are  so  materially  made  up. —  singers,  from  the  time  of  Handel  to  the  ap- 

These  two  species,  however,  give  us  the  pearance  of  the  works  of  Haydn  in  this 

most  forcible  examples  of  the  general  man-  country,  were  principally  trained.  They 
ner  in  which  our  greatest  genius  thought  it  naturally  became  powerful,  solemn,  grave 
best  to  compose  for  this  kind  of  voice.  We  and  .what  was  then  called  scientific,  but 
beg  to  be  understood  now  to  speak  general-  their  execution  would  be  grave  rather  than 
ly,  for  there  are  particulcr  instances  which  touching,  mechanical,  strict  and  stately, 
cannot  be  classed  with  either  of  these,  rather  than  airy  or  agile,  or  refined.  Dr. 
Three  of  the  airs  in  the  stand  alone.  Burney,  in  his  history  of  the  commem- 

They  mix  both  the  cantabile  and  passages  oration  of  Handel,  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
of  division,  in  a  manner  as  extraordinary  as  and  the  Pantheon, speaks  only  of  the  flex ibil~ 
full,  rich,  and  expressive.  But  who  may  iry  and  compass  o(  Signor  Tasca,  vv ho  sung 
abide  the  day  of  his  coming,  is  a  melody  the  bass  parts.  Those  now  living  who  heard 
abounding  with  very  chaste  and  impassion-  jhim  there,  consider  that  his  voice  was  rough 
ed  eloquence.  The  recitative  and  air,  For  jbut  powerful,  and  his  manner  heavj'.  The 
behold  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  very  first  bass  singer  of  note  we  remember 
The  people  that  walked,  are  written  in  a  was  Mr.  Sale,  so  long  one  of  the  gentlemen 
style  of  curious,  and  w  e  may  say  felicitous  of  the  chapel,  who  had  a  sound  voice,  but 
adaptation,  which  has  never  been  equalled,  whose  manner  would  now  be  esteemed 
and  will  certainlj  never  be  surpassed.  To  neither  finished  nor  aftecting.  Mr,  Mere- 
crown  the  magnificence,  grandeur,  and  so-  dith  of  Liverpool,  was  the  next  in  our  re- 
Icmnity  of  the  part  Handel  has  assigned  to  collection.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  by 
his  bass  in  this  the  most  inspired  of  his  far  the  most  interesting  of  any  bass  singer 
works,  comes  The  trumpet  shall  sound,  a  we  ever  knew,  and  his  power  was  very 
song  of  an  expression  so  matchless  and  un-  great  and  imposing.  Charles  Bannister  was 
earthly,  that  it  conveys  the  language  of  the  there  about  the  same  period,  the  most  in  os- 
most  awful  prophecy,  w  hich  waits  upon  mor-  timation  at  the  theatres,  and  his  voice  and 
talit}’,  in  sounds  not  less  impressive  and  his  style  were  alike  powerful  by  nature 
heart-piercing  than  the  sacred  words  them-  and  feeling,  though  rough  and  unpolished, 
selves.  The  minor  moFement  is  to  our  ap-  [He  gave  Carter’s  very  spirited  description 
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of  a  sea-fight,  ^‘Statid  to  your  guns^  my  hearts 
of  oak, with  a  corresponding  animation. — 
Shield  wrote  “  2'h$  Wolf^"*  for  him.  It  was 
a  frequent  custom  with  Bannister  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  very  few  notes  of  his  brilliant  falsette 
into  contrast  with  his  low  tones.  He  'did 
this  in  the  closing  passage  of  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  TAe  fVolf,  and  also  in  various  parts 
of  Capt.  Macheath'^s  songs  in  The  Beggar^s 
Opera. 


A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste.^^ 

BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

(ContiDued.) 

OF  INTONATION. 

The  term  Intonation  implies,  in  vocal 
music,  the  action  of  tuning  the  voice,  or  the 
art  of  singing  or  playing  in  tune.  A  just 
intonation  of  voice,  is  much  more  necessary 
to  the  singer  than  an  agreeable  tone  :  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  thing  of  more  difficult 
attainment.  It  is  not  to  be  acquired  without 
cultivation  ;  nor  can  it  be  speedily  obtained 
under  any  management.  Nature  has  entire¬ 
ly  withheld  from  many  of  our  species,  the 
gift  of  a  musical  ear,  and  even  where  she 
has  bestowed  it  in  its  greatest  perfection,  it 
is  found  to  be  little  else  than  a  fondness  for 
musical  sounds,  with  the  ability  to  learn  to 
judge  of  them  ;  for  in  none  of  her  gifts  does 
she  deign  to  indulge  us  in  entire  indolence.. 

“The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,”  (says 
a  writer  whom  we  have  before  quoted,)  “  is, 
that  the  pupil  should,  on  no  account,  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  listen  to  false  relations  in  me¬ 
lody  or  harmony  ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
should  as  seldom  as  possible  be  permitted 
to  hear  hin>self  or  other  people,  singing  or 
playing  out  of  tune,  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 
cert.  'Fhe  exact  relations  of  the  different 
tones,  with  respect  to  pitch,  must  be  careful¬ 
ly  indicated  to  him  by  the  master,  and  every 
aberration  from  these  relations  corrected  at 
the  very  instant  of  its  occurrence.  The 
finest  musical  ear  may  be  entirely  ruined 
.  by  neglect  of  these  precautions.” 

In  the  method  of  instruction  ordinarily 
pursued  in  this  country,  however,  it  happens 
that  these  precautions  are  almost  wholly  ne¬ 
glected.  Most  of  our  instructors  seem  to 
have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  wher¬ 
ever  nature  has  furnished  a  musical  ear,  she 
has  so  entirely  perfected  her  work,  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  cultivation  ;  and 
hence,  being  deficient  themselves,  their  pu¬ 
pils  cannot  ^il  to  be  misled,  until  habit  at 
length  completely  establishes  them  in  their 
errors.  As  these  pupils  grow  up  into  years 
of  manhood,  others  succeed  them,  who  also 
imitate  what  they  arc  accustomed  to  bear  ; 


and  being  no  better  instructed  than  their 
predecessors,  a  similar  habit  of  false  intona¬ 
tion  becomes, in  time,  universally  prevalent ; 
and,  the  true  standard  of  intonation  being 
thus  neglected,  and  an  erroneous  one  substi- 
Ituted,  the  very  attempt  towards  cultivation, 
iserves  but  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the 
errors  which  it  ought  to  correct.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact,  that  a  correct  intonation 
of  voice  and  a  nicely  discriminating  ear  are 
of  such  rare  occurrence  among  us  at  the 
present  time. 

But  though  the  ear  that  is  misled  by  cul¬ 
ture  learns  to  make  its  decisions  with  toler¬ 
able  uniformity  ;  it  yet  instinctively  revolts 
at  the  result  of  those  decisions,  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  persevere  in  them.  An  illustration 
of  this  remark,  is  often  furnished  among  mu¬ 
sicians  of  very  considerable  attainments. — 
Let  one  accuse  them  of  an  habitual  error  in 
intonation,  and  they  will  deny  and  even  re¬ 
tort  the  charge  :  but  let  him  demonstrate  to 
them  the  truUi  of  the  interval  in  question, 
by  variously  combining  it  in  harmony,  which 
is  the  only  practical  method  of  demonstra- 
jtion,  and  they  will  at  once  be  surprised  and 
jdelighted  at  the  discovery.  A  note  in  melo- 
idy  which  they  had  imagined  to  be  perfectly 
I  tuned,  and  which  had  yet,  always,  in  all  its 
harmonic  combinations,  produced  a  disagree¬ 
able  result  to  them,  was  now,  by  a  slight 
change  in  its  pitch,  found  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  agreeable  and  harmonious 
effect.  This  little  experiment  is  sufficient 
of  itself,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  inculcat¬ 
ing,  on  regular  principles,  the  art  of  inton¬ 
ation.  For  if  the  most  distinguished  musi^ 
dans  among  us,  are  sometimes,  found  capa¬ 
ble  from  early  established  habit,  of  uniform¬ 
ly  producing  certain  chords  in  so  false  a 
manner, as  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  themselves, 
what  is  there  that  might  not  rationally  be 
expected  from  such  as  make  less  preten¬ 
sions  }  If  these  remarks  are  true,  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  jargon  with  which 
our  ears  are  so  often  assailed  ;  and  we  may 
well  cease  to  wonder  at  the  declension  of 
musical  taste,  when  instead  of  the  “concord 
of  sw^eet  sounds,” 

“  Awakened  discord  shrieks,  and  scolds,  and  raves, 
Wild  as  the  dissonance  of  winds  and  waves.'' 

But  though  the  voice  and  the  ear  that  have 
been  long  addicted  to  false  intonation,  sel¬ 
dom  become  entirely  renovated  5  yet  exper¬ 
ience  proves, that  some  of  their  most  striking 
and  material  defects  may  be  easily  reme¬ 
died,  where  recourse  is  had  to  seasonable 
and  judicious  instruction  :  and  it  is  chiefly 
to  such  defects  that  our  attention  should  first 
be  directed. 
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Anionv  the  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale,! 
(familiarly  termed  the  ei^ht  notes,)  the  un¬ 
ison,  second,  sixth,  and  eighth,  are  generally 
tuned  with  tolerable  accuracy:  but  the  third, 
sixth,  and  seventh  (distinguished  by  the 
syllables,  law,  faw,  and  mi,  in  the  major  | 
scale — and  faw,  faw,  sol,  in  the  descending 
minor,)  are  almost  invariably  tuned  too  high. 
The  principal  reason  of  this,  we  apprehend, 
is,  that  perfect  concords  are  more  readily 
appreciated  by  the  ear,  than  imperfect  onesi 
and  dissonances  :  and  hence  those  notes  in 
the  scale  thai^are  oftenest  employed  in  the 
two  latter  species  of  chords  require  more 
practice  and  discrimination  than  those  that 
arc  more  commonly  employed  in  the  former. 

To  supersede  the  necessity  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  avoid,  in  some  measure,  the 
evils  resulting  from  false  intonation,  illiter¬ 
ate  composers  have  endeavoured  to  construct 
their  senseless  harmonies,  as  entirely  as 
possible,  of  (he  most  perfect  concords.  In¬ 
structors  and  publishers  have  also,  too  often 
committed  a  similar  indiscretion,  bv  alter- 
ing,  in  order  to  simplify,  what  was  before 
exquisitely  arranged,  and  even  distinguished; 
for  chaste  simplicity.  And  they  have  done; 
this  in  many  instances,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  certain  chords, 
the  false  intonation  of  which  they  were  as 
little  able  to  endure  as  to  correct.  Others, 
with  less  impropriety,  have  searched  every 
decent  book  and  manuscript  for  selecting 
such  tunes  as  should  answer  this  purpose 
without  alteration,  let  what  has  been  the 
result  of  all  this  labour,  but  to  produce  a 
neglect  of  those  chords,  which,  after  all,  the 
pupil  cannot  entirely  avoid  using,  and  which 
should  therefore  receive  the  greatest  share 
of  attention  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 
Singers  that  have  been  thus  injudicially  in¬ 
structed,  are  found  to  be  quite  as  unable  to 
perform  a  piece  of  refined  music,  when  this 
is  required  of  them,  perhaps  even  more  so, 
than  they  were  previous  to  their  instruction 
It  w'ouhl  be  as  fruitless  for  them  to  attempt 
to  perform  the  divine  compositions  of  a  Han¬ 
del  or  a  Haydn,  as  it  would  be  for  the 
screech-owl  to  emulate  the  song  of  the  night¬ 
ingale.  Notwithstanding  their  want  of  skill, 
however, a  few  weeks’ or  months’  attendance 
at  school  constitutes  them  singers,  and  their 
instructor  is  released:  but  their  performance, 
necessarily  inharmonious  at  first,  becomes 
daily  more  dissonant,  until  the  jargon  is  too 
intolerable  for  their  own  endurance ;  they 
next  desert  their  seats  in  the  orchestra,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  school,  discouraged  at 
length  in  their  fruitless  attempts  to  secure 
fhe  interests  of  psalmody,  consent  to  aban¬ 


don  it  to  the  abuse  of  every  one  indiscrim¬ 
inately. 

While  singing  together  in  an  orchestra, 
their  voices  would  sometimes  so  act  upon  as 
to  correct  each  other  (especially  when  the 
individuals  condescend  to  listen  as  well  as 
to  sing)  :  but  when  the  performance  of  the 
best  singers  becomes  so  intolerabij^  dissonant 
as  to  render  a  desertion  of  the  orchestra 
necessary,  and  when  a  large  congregation, 
of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  are  engaged 
without  an  accompanying  instrument,  each 
one  singing  as  seems  good  in  his  ow  n  eyes, 
all  led  by  a  clerk,  who  is  himself  destitute 
of  every  necessary  qualification,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  ‘concord  of  sweet  sounds 
Where,  when  cur  ears  are  thus  assailed,  shall 
we  find  that  sentimental  appeal  to  our  feel¬ 
ings,  which  is  the  chiefexcellence  of  the  art, 
and  the  principal  object  contemplated  in  the 
institution  of  church  music. 

We  are  not  saying  that  a  congregation 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  sing 
without  a  choir  ;  but  we  insist  that  where 
this  is  done,  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  ex¬ 
tensive  individual  cultivation. 

Yet  does  not  nature  also  distinctly  point 
out  to  UR,  by  withholding  the  gift  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  ear  from  a  large  portion  oi  our  species, 
and  by  denying  to  another  portion  the  requi¬ 
site  qualities  of  voice,  that  a  part  only  should 
sing  in  public  for  the  general  edification  } — 
and  furnishing  merely  the  ability  to  learn  to 
sing,  does  she  not  as  distinctly  indicate  the 
duty  of  faithful  and  industrious  cultivation  } 
Were  two  thirds  of  our  species  blind  or 
dumb,  we  should  not  expect  them  to  read  or 
declaim  to  us,  and  certainly  it  could  not  be 
their  duty  to  make  the  attempt.  Bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  exempt  from  these 
calamities,  would  be  under  the  strongest  ob¬ 
ligations  to  administer  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  means  to  the  improvement  of  the  rest. 

But  we  trust  that  our  readers  are  already 
convinced  of  the  importance, and  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  just  intonation. 

(to  be  continued.) 


PASCAL. 

Pascal,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  sounds.  At  twelve,  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments,  without  the  aid  ofa  teacher.  When 
only  sixteen,  he  published  a  treatise  on  Con¬ 
ic  Sections,  which  Descartes  was  unwilling 
to  believe  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
boy  of  his  age.  When  only  nineteen,  he  in¬ 
vented  the  arithmetical  instrument,  or  scale, 
for  making  calculations. 
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[From  tht  Edinburgh  Magazine  J] 

ON  SONGS  AND  SONG  WRITERS. 

The  songs  of  the  earlier  poets, Sh»kspeare,Fletch> 
er,  and  othfiis,  were  probably  written  with  little 
reference  to  the  music  which  was  to  be  appended 
to  them.  The  .crude  and  half  barbarous  science, 
which  at  once  formalized  and  complicated  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  age,  would  afford  little  encouragement 
to  lyrics. 

Milton,  indeed,  appears  to  have  admired  the  ra¬ 
ther  more  modern  ‘‘  Ayres”  of  “  Master  Henry 
Lawes’,”  but  if  the  crabbed  passages  and  awkward 
modulation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  lessons  for  the 
virginals  are  to  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  taste  of 
her  times,  musical  inspiration,  in  any  shape,  must 
I  think,  have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  Wliether 
or  not  any  of  the  popular  alse  of  that  period  have 
come  down  to  us,  1  do  not  know.*  Jt  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  evident,  that  England  has  never 
perfected  a  national  style  of  music,  and  to  this  may 
be  in  part  attributed  the  scarcity  of  good  lyrics  in 
English  poetry. 

Shakspeare's  songs  are  very  unequal  ;  his  most; 
fanciful  arc  perhaps  his  best.  “  Blutc,  blou\  tUou^ 
ivintery  wind^^'*  powerful  as  is  its  language,  is  yet  a 
little  too  didactic  to  be  perfectly  lyrical  ;  But 
that’s  not  much.”  Five  fathom  deep  thy  father 

lies^'''^  is  a  beautiful  disappointment.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  does  not  answer  the  commencement.  The 
“  ding  dong  he//,”  in  particular,  I  must  venture  to 
protest  against  ■;  even  the  name  of  Shakspeare  can¬ 
not  sanctify  the  absurd  burthens,  the  “heigh-hos!” 
and  “  hey  nonny  ninnies,”  which  the  fashion  of 
his  time  has  probably  led  him  to  affix  to  many  of 
his  songs.  The  formal  quaintness  of  Harrington  is 
directly  at  variance  with  lyrical  effect,  nor  can  I 
help  thinking,  that  the  lyrical  parts  of  Fletcher’s 
Faithful  Shepherdess  have  been  overpraised.  The 
well  known  Take^  oh  take  those  lips  au’a^,”  is, 
after  all,  to  me,  the  finest  song  of  the  time.  A  lit¬ 
tle  later,  Ben  Johnson’s  “  Drink  to  me  only  loith 
thine  eyes^'*^  is  much,  and  deservedly  celebrated. — 
Those  witty  and  elegant  verses,  which  are  called 
the  songs  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  are  nearly 
worthless  as  lyrics.  Let  every  one,  however,  read 
them,  but  let  them  only  be  read  ;  they  are  prett} 
songs  as  they  stand,  and  singing  only  spoils  them. 

At  what  period  the  description  of  lyrics  called 
“  Hunting  songs,”  became  general,  I  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  say.  They  are  less  satisfactory  to  me  than 
even  drinking  songs,  of  which  last  we  have,  con- 
tidering  all  things,  marvellously  few  good  speci¬ 
mens.  Yet  the  joyous  and  social  spirit  which  is  the 
spring  of  conviviality,  would  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  for  lyrical  and  musical  expression. 


,  If  we  except  a  few  excellent  songs,  which  are 
certainly  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  pa¬ 
ges  of  English  poetry,  and  the  admirable  specimens 
which  ^re  preserved  among  the  early  Scottish  bal¬ 
lads,  Robert  Burns  may  be  styled  the  first  good 
song  writer  that  has  appeared.  Not  that  Allan 
Ramsay  is  to  be  forgotten,  many  of  whose  songs, 
as  for  instance  JVo'^s  my  heart  that  tee  should  sun*^, 
der^^  and  others  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  are  of 
considerable  poetical,  as  well  as  lyrical  merit.  But 
Burns,  besides  his  genius  as  a  poet,  seems  to  have 
hit  almost  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  upon  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  w’riting.  From  these  he  has  rarely 
deviated.  In  his  songs,  is  displayed  that  continu¬ 
ity  of  passion  or  of  humourous  feeling,  expressed  iti 
simple,  yet  bold  and  original  language,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  beau  ideal  of  lyrical  composition.  I 
would  particularly  instance — “  Hert'^s  a  health  to 
ane  I  lo^e  so  dear  ; — Fromthee^  Elista^  I  must  go/— 
Will  ye  gae  to  the  Indies  ; — »^e  fond  kiss  an'  then  we 
sever  ; — and  O  Tibbie^  I  hae  seen  the  day^'  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  perfect  songs.  The  ballad,  ^^When  wild 
war's  deadly  blast  “  When  Januar'  wtnds  /”— 
though  poetical. chef  d’  OBUvres,  are  lyrical  failures. 
A  few  parts  only  accord  with  the  expression  of  the 
airs,  and  the  narrative  stanzas  which  commence 
and  conclude  the  poems,  produce,  when  sung,  a 
dreary  discofd. 

The  songs  of  Moore  are  in  a  different  style.  They 
will  probably  long  be  the  models  of  future  cultivat¬ 
ors  of  English  lyre  poetry,  of  which,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  the  most  perfect  specimens.  [By 
his  felicitous  ease  of  expression,  Moore  has  freed 
his  originality  from  that  apparent  artifice  or  labour 
which  is  f  tal  to  the  effect  of  a  song.  His  tact,  also, 
in  adapting  the  train  of  sentiment  to  the  air,  is 
equal  to  that  of  Burns.  They  arc  the  twin  stars, 
the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  British  lyre.  It  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  point  out  individual  songs  of  this 
poet,  as  especially  displaying  that  exquisite  union 
of  poetical  and  of  xuusicdl  expression,  with  which 
they  all,  more  or  less,  abound.  I  cannot,  however, 
resist  mentioning  Oh  I  breathe  not  his  name  — 

When  he  that  adores  thee  and  last,  and  best 
“  Go  where  Glory  waits  thee  nor  do  I  envy  those 
who  posiess  stoicism  so  great,  or  .sympathies  so 
small,  as  to  hear  these  melodies  sung,  without  ex¬ 
periencing  some  of  the  strongest  emotions  that  ge¬ 
nius  has  ever  united  to  language.  In  Let  them 
rail  at  this' life Mr.  Moore  has  suffered  his  satir¬ 
ical  vein  to  entice  him  into  a  breach  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  sentiment.  The  air  is  one  of  unmixed, 
though  affectionate  and  feeling,  cheerfulness,  and 
ill  bears  the  sarcastic  turn  which  deforms  the  con¬ 
cluding  stanza.  Amongst  the  English  lyrists,  how¬ 
ever,  this  author  is  tinfivallcd.  He  is  worthy  of 
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the  melodies  of  Ireland,  and  ikey  of  him.  After 
these, Byron’s  Hebre%v  Melodics  must  not  be  named. 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  neither  Hebrew  nor 
Melodies  ;  but  his  Lordship  can  well  afford  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  the  misnomer. 

Of  the  dramatic  songs  of  the  present  day  1  hardly 
know  how  to  speak,  for  1  have  nothing  good  to  say 
of  them.  As  far  as  they  include  scientific  difficul¬ 
ties,  they  may  be  interesting  to  a  few,  but  they  are 

caviar  to  the  general.”  The  words  arc  for  the 
most  part  wisely  drowned  in  the  accompaniments, 
and  ^Met  them  there  lie  mudded.”  1  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  disturb  their  repose. 

Incledon  and  Dibdin  did  their  best  to  make  sea 
songs  popular,  and  for  a  while  they  succeeded. — 
Dibdin,  however,  wanted  judgment,  for,  from  his 
attempts  to  clothe  grave  thoughts  in  seamen’s  phra* 
seology,  good  taste  will  always  revolt.  In  one  of 
hhi  songs,  the  resurrection  is  actually  thus  alluded 
to— 

“  When  he  hears  the  last  whistle 
He’ll  jump  upon  deck.” 

Campbell’s  “  Battle  of  the  Baltic,”  I  have  read 
a  hundred  times,  but  have  never  seen  the  music,  if 
there  is  any  appended  to  it.  The  Storm,  by  G.  A. 
Stevens,  too,  ho  doubt  contains  passages  of  high 
lyric  merit  ;  but  it  is  upon  the  whole  rather  too 
much  of  a  ballad.  Black  Eyed  Susan,  and  Glov¬ 
er’s  Admiral  Hosier’s  Ghost,  are,  1  think,  hardly  to 
be  classed  as  sea  songs.  The  scenes,  to  be  sure, 
arc  laid  on  boat’d  of  a  ship, but  they  embody  no  feel¬ 
ings  or  incidents  of  any  consequence,  which  are 
peculiar  to  a  sea  life.  D.  T. 


[From  the  London  Musical  Rerieic.] 
MUSICAL  ITvOrillETORSIlIP. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
musical  copyright  has  been  invaded,  and  propeity'' 
which  is,  aud  ought  to  be  considered  sacred,  wan¬ 
tonly  violated. 

National  airs  arc  correctly  supposed  to  be  nation¬ 
al  property,  but  they  are  only  so  being  the  unmodu¬ 
lated  ditties  of  the  multitude  or  the  w'ild  mountain 
strains  of  the  peasant — songs  that  have  been  orally 
preserved  for  centuries  ;  such,  of  course,  'every  ^ 
person  is  at  liberty  to  publish,  or  rather  print  ;  but 
when  a  man  of  genius  and  of  science  so''«ens  down 
the  asperities  of  an  air  that  has  long  been  familiar 
to  every  ear,  and,  by  his  labour  and  peculiar  skill, 
produces  new  beauties  and  harmony  which  the 
primitive  melody  never  possessed  ;  I  would  ask,  is 
that  melody  snatched  from  the  vulgar  mouth,  refin¬ 
ed,  improved,  and  adorned,  (often  at  more  pains 
than  the  formation  of  an  original  composition)  is 
that  melody,  to  be  considered  as  common  property, 


and  the  arranger  possessed  of  no  further  controal 
over  the  disposal  of  it  than  any  other  individual  of 
the  community  ?  Certainly  not,  and  I  believe  1  am 
borne  but  in  this  conclusion  by  the  opinion  Lord 
Ellenborough  delivered  on  a  recent  trial,  that  so 
far  as  the  song  was  altered^  it  is  originaU^  These 
I  thiuk  were  his  Lordship’s  words. 

The  protection  of  copy-rights  is  a  matter  oLgen- 
eral  importance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Ste¬ 
venson,  that  the  world  would  be  in  a  sad  state^  if 
copy~righl  was  not  protected,'*^  and  further,  *^*‘music  is 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  worlds  if  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  thousands  of  pounds  collected  by  its 
aid  for  charitable  purposes”  but,  without  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  erudite  manner  of  Sir  John’s  reasoning, 
where  is  the  stimulous  for  exertion — where  the  in¬ 
centive  to  action — if  pillage — open  and  direct  pil¬ 
lage,  be  permitted  ? 

Suppose  for  instance,  I  am  a  publisher  of  music 
(which,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  am  happy 
to  say  is  not  the  case)  a  fair  and  honorable  trades¬ 
man  ;  I  have  that  feeling  for  my  own  respectability 
— I  have  that  feeling  towards  the  public,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  claim  their  patronage  for  ephemeral 
productions,  nor  with  an  inundation  of  worthless 
ballads  to  overwhelm  the  boundaries  of  good  taste; 
I  consequently  employ  ojen  of  known  talent  :  the 
first  lyrical  writers,  aud  the  first  musicians  of  the 
day,  and  I  have  to  pay  a  suitable  price. 

Perhaps  fifty  pounds  will  be  considered  a  large 
sum  for  a  single  song,  however  let  us  suppose  half 
that  money  ;  my  song  is  published  ;  should  it  prove 
what  is  called  unsuccessful,  that  is,  have  little  or 
no  sale,  the  weight  rests  upon  my  shoulders  and 
no  one  will  step  forward  to  share  in  my  expences, 
but  on  the  contrary,  should  that  “  awful  tribunal” 
public  opinion,  pronounce  a  favourable  decision, 
and  my  song  become  popular,  I  soon  discover  many 
who  are  hindly  willing  to  share  the  larger  portion 
of  the  profit,  to  which  I  most  certainly  consider 
j  myself  as  fairly  entitled  ;  my  song  is  immediately 
;  printed  and  published  by  others,  and  1  have  ilie 
I  mortification  of  seeing  it  exposed  for  sale  at  thiee- 
Ifience,  and  thumbed  copies  for  two-pence-halfptn- 


ny,  on  almost  every  old  book  stand  in  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  metropolis. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Union  says,  When 
ihe  sun  has  gone  down,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  in¬ 
vites  the  evening  stroll,  Chesnut-st.  presents  more 
beauty  and  pure  loveliness,  than  is  to  be  found 
among  the  belles  of  Bond-street,  op  those  of  the 
Palais  Royale^  though  they  are  decked  with  all 
the  titles  and  orders  that  pageantry  can  bestow. — 
Our  females  have  not  the  forwardness  of  the  French 
nor  the  hauteur  of  the  English.  They  have  beauty 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament;  like  roses, they 
are  arrayed  in  nature’s  loveliness. 


mi 


LOVE. 

Love  does  not  ^aken  in  the  heart  of  a  v’ltuou? 
woman  those  violent  feelings,  the  offspring  of  a  de¬ 
lirious  imagination.  It  does  not  at  once  occupy  her 
soul;  it  steals  into  it.  It  is  not  like  a  devouring 
fire  ;  but  as  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  :  it  ani¬ 
mates  and  fertilizes.  It  is  so  timid  and  unassuming 
that  it  appears  abashed  :  it  is  so  generous,  that  it 
resembles  friendship. 

-  THE  LOVE  OF  GLORY. 

How  should  we  shrink  from  the  prospect,  if  the 
hearts  of  those  who  pant  for  what  the  world  calls 
glory,  were  unfolded  to  our  eyes  !  Could  we  have 
penetrated  into  all  the  secret  thoughts  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  XII.  and  Buonaparte, 
with  what  sentiments  of  horror  should  we  have 
looked  upon  those  mighty  conquerors  ! 

EPIGRAM. 

The  damsel  too  prudently  shy. 

Or  too  forward,  what  swain  would  possess  ? 

For  the  one  will  too  often  deny. 

And  the  Other  too  soon  will  say  yes. 

AFFECTION. 

Genuine  affection  is  the  lot  of  a  few;  it  requires 
too  many  qualities  to  be  general.  It  demands  too 
much  restraint  for  the  turbulent,  too  much  constan¬ 
cy  for  the  volatile,  too  much  delicacy  for  the  sim¬ 
ple,  too  much  enthusissm  for  the  cold  and  icy,  too 
much  activity  for  the  indolent,  too  much  desire  for 
the  philosopher,  too  much  self-denial  for  the  liber¬ 
tine. 

Cenuine  love  demands  a  considerable  degree  of 
elevation  and  energy  of  soul  ;  generosity,  sensibility 
and  rectitude  of  heart  ;  a  warm  imagination,  and 
inviolate  attachment  to  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
honor.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  bosom  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  the  distractions 
of  numerous  and  polite  assemblies.  It  requires  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners  and  retired  life, 

INGENIOUS  DEFENCE. 

A  ruby -nosed  devotee  of  Bacchus,  when  reprov- 
ed  for  the  heinous  sin  of  drunkenness,  justified  him¬ 
self  by  quoting  from  Goldsmith,  that  virtue  consists 
not  in  never  /a/h’ng,  but  in  rising  every  time  we 
fall. 

EPIGRAM. 

As  lamps  burn  silent  with  unconscious  light. 

So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright-- 

Unaiming  charms,  with  edge  resistless  fall, 

And  she  who  means  no  mischief,  does  it  all. 

ANECDOTE. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  a  reward  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
discover  or  deliver  up  the  young  pretender.  He 
had  then  taken  refuge  with  the  Kennedies,  two 
common  thieves,  who  protected  him  with  fidelity, 
robbed  for  his  support,  and  often  went  in  disguise 
to  Inverness  to  buy  provisions  for  him.  A  consider¬ 
able  time  afterward,  one  of  these  men,  who  had  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
a  breach  of  fidelity,  was  hanged  for  stealing  a  cow 
^f  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  I 


BOSTON,  AUGUST  17,  1822. 

CITY  THEATRE. 

It  roust  be  gratifying  to  the  man  of  taste  and  the 
artist,  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  arts  making 
their  passage,  and  e8tabli^hing  themselves  in  our 
country.  Such  facts  not  only  announce  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  wealth  of' the  country,  but  the 
march  of  civilization.  It  is  with  considerable  sa¬ 
tisfaction  that  we  notice  the  exertions  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  City  (or  rather  Summer)  Theatre.  We 
rejoice  to  see  music  cultivated  by  histrionic  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  at  one  brave  bound,”  settle  its 
perfections  under  the  auspices  of  an  almost  entirely 
new  class  of  patrons.  The  growing  taste  for  music 
thus  encouraged,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  affords 
opportunities  to  embrace  the  lighter  varieties  of 
vocal  execution — this  object  is  in  every  sense  wor¬ 
thy  of  universal  patronage. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Holman,  who,  with  Mr.  Ni¬ 
chols,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  must  be  greeted  with  pleasurable  emotions. — 
This  Lady,  it  seems,  has  entered  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  manager  of  the  City  Theatre,  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  will  appear  in  some  of  the  most 
popular  operas  and  other  musical  pieces.  We  un¬ 
derstand  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to 
procure  an  efficient  orchestra,  and  we  doubt  net 
the  entertainment  to  be  offered  to  the  musical  com¬ 
munity,  will  meet  with  that  patronage  which  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  discerning  public  arc  W'ont  to  bestow  upon 
intrinsic  merit. 

FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAI). 

“  ^Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's  namt  in  print — 

J1  book's  a  booky  altho'  there's  nothing  in't,^* 

Byron, 

The  desire  of  authorship  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  youthful  poet.  In  the  present  good.natured 
I  days  of  book-making,  it  pervades  every  department 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  Sciences  are  simplified 
and  rendered  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity — arts  are 
analytically  inculcated  to  those  who  are  destitute 
of  invention — philosophy  is  presented  to  those  who 
have  rever  learned  the  art  of  thinking — and  taste 
I  is  artificially  superinduced  upon  those  who  have 
Jno  relish  for  any  other  than  sensual  gratifications, 
lior  no  leisure  except  the  shortest  intervals,  in  which 
I ;  they  repose  from  an  almost  incessant  application  to 
I  the  drudgery  of  manual  labour.  By  this  means, 
jjust  tl'.at  “  little  learning,”  which  is  **  a  dangerous 
I  thing,”  becomes  diffused  among  many  classes  of  in- 
jdividuals,  which  will  never  have  leisure  nor  inclin- 
jation  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  ‘‘  drink  deep,” 
!i  while  they  are  forever  sipping  and  tasting  as  if  the 
jjwrhole  fountain  was  at  their  disposal — as  if  they 
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aloDt  could  draw  when  they  pleased  from  its  inmost  ( 
depths  and  convey  plenteous  supplies  of  wholesome 
draughts  to  all  who  thirst  for  the  grateful  beverage. 
Deep  thinkers  are  stigmatised  with  dullness — re¬ 
search  is  called  pedantry — and  criticism,  though 
of  the  mildest,  the  most  faithful  and  salutary  kind, 
is  often  passed  over  as'if  it  Were  the  mere  spleeny 
excrescence  of  the  ill-natured  dogmatist.  The  art? 
and  sciences  are  descending  from  their  true  dignity, 
and  the  decisions  of  those  who  may  be  qualified  to 
make  them,  are  soon  to  be  set  at  nought  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  stupid  and  the  su¬ 
perficial 

Every  editor  must  occasionally  feel,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  who  more  than  that  one  who  acts  as 
a  guardian  to  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  yet  in  a 
state  of  infancy  among  his  patrons,  and  what  is 
there  among  the  whole  circle  of  polite  liter¬ 
ature,  that  is  lets  understood  by  the  multitude 
than  music  ?  Surely  he  who  would  censure  or 
blame  any  of  the  fabricatois  of  music,  undertakes 
an  adfair  of  immense  responsibility.  But  let  us  not 
be  discouraged. — There  are  some  master  spirits 
tvtn  in  the  present  age  ;  and  tlicse  will  long  conti¬ 
nue  to  fortify  the  citadel  against  the  invasions  of 
modern  Goths  asid  Vandals.  And  with  such  sup¬ 
port  we  shall  continue  to  persevere  in  the  task  be-  | 
fore  us,  as  often  as  occasion  may  require,  charitably 
hoping,  that  what  comes  under  our  own  view,  will 
contain  more  of  that  which  is  worthy  of  praise,  than 
that  which  is  liable  to  censure. 


TO  MUSIC. 

Thou  dear  enchantress  of  the  soul. 

Whose  magic  skill  life's  ills  canst  charm, 
Whose  nod  can  bid  the  whirlwind  roll, 
Whose  whisper  can  its  rage  disarm. 

Sweet  music  !  I  invoke  thy  power, 

Thou  bid’st  the  aspiring  spirit  rise  ; 

Thou  charmest  existence  tearful  hour, 
Thou  point'st  each  hope  to  yonder  skies. 

In  life’s  drear  maze  Pve  lingered  long. 

And  sought  for  peace  but  none  could  find, 
Till  listening  to  the  thrilliug  song, 

My  bosom  own’d  its  influence  kind. 

O  !  if  to  finite  state  be  given 
Some  emanation  from  above, 

Some  foretaste  of  a  brighter  heaven, 

’Tis  music  from  the  lips  we  love. 


[From  theJVeu'  Jersey  Fngfc.j 
Harmonic  Sf) defy. — This  useful  and  respectable 
society,  which  (begging  pardon  of  its  opponents)  we 
have  always  considered  an  ornament  to  the  town, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
.public  estimation,  and  commanding  the  esteem  and 
attention  which  should  ever  attend  nietitoiious  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  which  reflects  honor  on  that  public,  for 
„whose  improvement  and  gratification  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  foiined.  The  importance  of  music,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  yet  properly  appreciated  :  a  vulgar  no¬ 
tion  seems  to  prevail,  that  music  is  a  mere  matter 
of  amusement,  and  as  such  fit  only  to  amuse  chil¬ 
dren,  or  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  a  winter’s 
evening.  This  is  a  gross  and  unfortunate  error, 
which  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com¬ 
bat.  For  ourselves,  how'ever,  we  have  no  clearer 
conviction  than  that  music  has  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  society  ;  that  when 
the  music  of  any  country  is  good  or  bad,  is  refined 
and  chaste,  coarse  and  vulgar,  such,  to’  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  may  we  expect  to  find  the  state  «f 
society  arhoiig  that  people. 

If  this  position  be  correct,  and  it  hardly  admits  of 
a  doubt,  every  attempt  to  introduce  or  support  a 
good  style  of  performance,  and  to  form  and  culti¬ 
vate  a  correct  taste,  >hould  be  patronized  and  en¬ 
couraged.  — 

LITERARY.  | 

The  celebrated  author  of  Waverley  is  employed 
in  writing  a  new  novel  to  be  entitled  “  Peveril  of 
the  Peake.”  It  will  be  published  in  the  autumu. 

The  Renegade^  by  V’^iscount  d’  Arlincourt,  has 
been  published  in  this  city.  Its  celebrity  has  been 
50  great  in  France  as  to  call  for  for  four  editions  in 
tlie  space  of  a  month. 


A  SONG. 

On  he'aring  several  nightwgales. 

Reveilles  comme  moi,  parlezde  soins  d’amour. 

Jour  cl  nuit,  lossignols,  voua  chantez  vou  llamme, 

Et  je  chante  a  rnon  tour 
Les  transports  de  mon  ame. 

Nous  sotnmes  egalement  charmes 
Mais  nous  de  parlous  pas  de  ineme  : 

V'ons  vous  fouez  de  ce  que  vous  aimez, 

Etje  me  plains  de  ce  que  j’aime. 

IMITATED. 

Wakeful,  like  me,  you  fill  the  grove, 

Sweet  birds,  with  ceaseless  notes  of  love, 

Like  you,  I  ceaseless  would  impart 
In  song  the  transports  of  my  heart — 

Like  you  an  equal  fondness  show. 

And  show,  alas  !  in  vain  : 

Your  notes  with  grateful  praises  glow’, 

I  sing  but  to  complain.  ^ 

A  PRUDENT  CHOICE. 

When  Loveless  married  lady  Jenny, 

Whose  beauty  was  the  ready  penny, 

I  chose  her,”  said  he,  ”  like  old  plate, 

Not  for  the  fashion  but  the  weight.” 
(t^Two  songs  Will  accompany  our  next  number. 
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